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Busing students to achieve racial balance 
is not considered quite as radical today as it was 
just three or four years ago. But “busing” is still 
one of the dirtiest words in the educational lencon* 

. Clearly, busing would help to solve de facto 
segregation in in^y conununities. Yet, you must 
SOTur the nsitipn to uncover just a handful of dis- 
tricts that have drawn up integration programs 
which incorporate busing. 

The main arguments usually thrown up to oj^- 
pose such programs are: 

■ Busing is too expensive. Money is better spent 
bn spedal services for segregated schools, 

■ Busing is unfair to students (almost ^ways 
colored) who are passengers. These youngsters-— 
and their jjarents— wanfand heed the security of a 
neighborhood school, just as white children and 
parents do. Furthermore, the time these youngsters 
spend on buses detracts firom time spent in the 
dassrobm. - i 

■ Busing K harmful to children in receiving 
schools (almost diways white middle-class young- 
sters). The educational standards of these schools 
must be lowered^to nccoihmodate colored chilien. " 
Also, teachers in these; schools— ^accustomed to 
dealing with the white middle-class youngster — are 
iir-prepared to wbrlc With the underprivileged, 
child. . ; 

Until recently, it has not been pos^Ie to re- 
fute these arguments— no matter howjupprcaious 
they seem' on 'the surfac^wwWql^^ 



of integration in White Plains N.Y., where busing 
has been employed to achieve racial balance' in the 
elementary schools. 




Taking a strong hand 

The White Plains school district was among the 
fifst in the nation to do something about de facto 
school segregation. 

. April, 1964, the school board adopted a 
racial Mance policy. The policy stated that no 
School in the community should have more than 
apjproximately 30%, or less than approximately 
10%, Negro enrollment. 

Tlie polidy was implemented in September, 
1964, just four months after its adoption. 

Part of the implementation process involved 
.setting up a careful study of the effects of busing 
and integration on academic achievement. Now;, 
three years later, the results of that study have been 
compiled, analysed and released for public ex- 
amination. 

: While White Plains administrators do not claim 
to kndw all of the answers, they do have hearten- 
ing evidence of progress , in. pupil achievement, 
teacher involvement and comnunity acceptance. 

The following report sums up the results of the 
study and, naore important, analyses Ihe admini^ 
tration of this pioneer project — the. shortcoming 
as well as die successes— since its inception. It has 
been prepared exclusively for scHpot manage- 
ment by White Plains Superintendent Carroll F. . 
Johnson, with the assistance of Mrs. JoAn Booth. 
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Iff school integration is ever to 
move forward on a broad front, 
white parents must be 
convinced that their children will 
not suffer. We believe we can 
offer them this assurance. 5 

CARROLL JOHNSON 



■ Academic achievement of white 
pupils has not been adversely af- 
fected by the White Plains racial 
balance plan. White pupils in four 
neighborhood elementary schools 
included in a special study — schools 
which had been all or mostly white 
before 1964 — are now doing as 
well as, and at some reference 
points better than, comparable 
groups of white children did in 
these same schools prior to integra- 
tion. 

■ More Negro children are making 
greater academic progress under 
the racial balance plan than com- 
parable groups of center city chil- 
dren made before the schools were 
integrated. A predominantly Ne- 
gro (90% ) group of pupils from 
the center city area were in third 
grade when integration was insti- 
tuted in 1964. Tested then, and 
again at fifth grade in 1966, ^5% 
made at least two years of progress 
during that two-year period in one 
or more test areas (word meaning, 
paragraph meaning, arithmetic 
reasoning and arithmetic computa- 
tion). By contrast, only 25% of a 
previously studied, comparable 
group of center city children made 
that much progress between third 
grade (1960) and fifth grade 
(1962). 

t; Only 15% of the post-integra- 
tion group failed to make at least 
1 .5 years of progress in any of the 
four test areas during the two-year 
period. Thirty-three per cent of the 
pre-integration group, however, 
made less than 1 .5 years of prog- 
ress between third and fifth grade 




in a segregated situation. Center 
city children who were in first grade 
in 1964, \/hen integration was in- 
stituted, have done even better. 

Briefly, those are the results of 
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Plains. The study is limited and we 
know it. We focused only on “be- 
fore” and “after” achievement (us- 
ing third- and fifth-grade Stanford 
Achievement Tests) of 1) white 
children attending integrated 
schools which were previously all 
or mostly white, and 2) children in 
a predominantly Negro group that 
previously attended school in the 
center city. 

However, the study results clear- 
ly indicate that the effect of our ra- 
cial balance plan generally has not 
been negative and, in specific in- 
stances, has definitely been posi- 
tive. 

This is why we think our experi- 
ence shows that integration — and, 
yes, integration through busing — 
helps close the traditional gap be- 
tween disadvantaged Negro pupils 
and middle-class white students. 
Negro youngsters tend to achieve 
at a higher level. White children are 
not penalized or held back and 
may, in fact, benefit academical- 
ly- 

But we have also found, aside 
from our study on academic 
achievement, that: 

■ There has been no flight of mid- 
■’’e-class white families. 

■ The majority of parents and 
teachers find both positive and neg- 
ative aspects to integration, but are 
willing to support it. 

■ Teachers are becoming increas- 
ingly involved in working out solu- 
tions to the problems which arise 
in heterogeneous classrooms. 

But to really understand why we 
instituted the racial balance plan, 
to fully appreciate the results of our 
study and to understand the impli- 
cations of our experience, you 
should know something of the 
events which preceded our school 
board’s April 1, 1964 policy deci- 
sion. 



Partial remedies, employed pe- 
riodically between 1956 and 1964, 
simply had not been effective in 
combating de facto segregation. 
Some schools remained virtually 
all-white, while Negro enrollments 
jnounted in others, especially at 
Rochambeau elementary school in 
the center city, where Negroes con- 
stituted 62% of the student body 
by the spring of 1964. 

Piecemeal efforts don't work 

Board and administration had 
grappled for years with this prob- 
lem, which stemmed, as is usually 
the case, from housing patterns. 
Nineteen per cent of all elementary 
pupils, and 1 7 % of our 8,700 K-1 2 
students, are Negro. 

We had repeatedly changed 
school building attendance areas 
for the 11 elementary schools. We 
constructed a new elementary 
school on the edge of the downtown 
area to replace an older facility, 
locating the new building so as to 
draw from predominantly white and 
predominantly Negro areas. We 
built a new all-city senior high for 
grades 10-12, rather than a sec- 
ond high school to supplement the 
one we already had. When that 
school opened in 1960, we relocat- 
ed one of the three, junior high 
schools. 

But by 1964, racial imbalance 
persisted at the elementary levels 
and was growing worse. The time 
had come to dispense with piece- 
meal efforts and adopt a city-wide 
policy which would put an end, 
once and for all, to the creeping 
threat of de facto segregation. 

A bumpy road 

The road to full integration of 
the White Plains schools, therefore, 
has been long and seldom smooth. 
And although the school board and 
administration have been strug- 
gling with this problem since 1956, 
I do not believe that we could have 
solved it even one year sooner than 
we did: “There is a tide in the af- 
fairs of men which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune.” 

Our tide was taken in April, 



1964, with the board’s policy reso- 
lution. 

To translate that resolution into 
reality, it was necessary to close 
Rochambeau school and to distrib- 
ute its 500 pupils among the other 

J.V vAviiAuiiiaiy dcuuuid. x%J uCCOlIl- 

plish this, we had to institute busing 
for some 300 youngsters and reas- 
sign 20% of our 4,500 elementary 
pupils. The new ♦ransportation pol- 
icy covered children who lived 



school concept. But this year, 1967- 
68, we are busing 290 public school 
pupils and 217 parochial and pri- 
vate school pupils (grades K-6) at 
a budgeted cost of $69,500. This 
includes half the salary of the per- 
son who acts as combination pur- 
chasing agent and transportation 
supervisor. Busing is by contract 
with commercial carriers; the lon- 
gest ride for any pupil is 15 to 20 
minutes. 




more than 1.5 miles from the school 
to which they were assigned. 

Under New York state educa- 
tion law, we were required to pro- 
vide the same bus service for pri- 
vate and parochial pupils living 
that distance from their schools. 
This increased to 500 the number 
of pupils to be transported. While it 
undoubtedly mad'^ the integration 
plan attractive to parents of private 
and parochial school students, it 
also added a new cost to our school 
budget at a time when we had 
failed to acKeve a passing vote, in 
two referenda, to raise the legal tax 
ceiling on the operating (non-capi- 
tal) portion of the schoc^ budget. 

Residents who were unalterably 
opposed to any change in the sta- 
tus quo were shocked by a pro- 
posed expenditure of some $49,- 
500 for school busing, especially 
since they saw the balance plan 
as a dire threat to the neighborhood 

48 



Looking back to 1964, we see 
that a number of factors were 
working for us; the tide was gener- 
ally in our favor at that particular 
moment. But we also see some 
things we should have done that we 
did not do. 

On our side: 

■ National and state pressure for 
action to abolish de facto, as well 
as de jure, segregation had be- 
come intense. The example of 
demonstrations and riots in other 
communities was not lost on the 
residents of White Plains. The com- 
munity was relieved that it had es- 
caped anything of the sort and was 
receptive to any program that 
would prevent civil and social dis- 
order. 

■ Many residents had become in- 
creasingly uneasy about de facto 
housing segregation in White 
Plains. There had been spirited 
community discussion of the rela- 



tive merits of “scatter” versus “high 
rise” facilities when public housing 
projects were being planned for a 
renewal area. Scatter housing did 
not pro^'e politically feasible at that 
time. But the debate did focus the 
attention of community leaders on 
the social problems inherent in 
housing patterns that concentrate 
a minority group in center city fa- 
cilities. 

■ A particularly articulate and 
well-informed group of women — 
status leaders in the city — ^was ac- 
tive, not 'nly in the League of 
Women Voters (LW'V) and Coun- 
cil of Community Services, but also 
in the PTA and the citywide PTA 
council. They had been scatter 
housing advocates and, having 
seen that fail, worked very hard to 
create a climate of acceptance for 
the school integration plan. The 
importance of the overlapping 
membership of these groups can- 
not be overlooked — in many com- 
munities, PTA groups, LWV and 
other opinion-molding organiza- 
tions are composed of different 
groups of residents. 

■ Efforts of administrators and 
board members to cope with segre- 
gation trends over the years had 
been apparent to all residents, es- 
pecially to civil rights organiza- 
tions in White Plains. We had, 
therefore, earned a “period of 
grace” and were able to work out a 
plan without havii ig one forced up- 
on us. Had we delayed much lon- 
ger, however, this grace period 
would have expired. 

■ Another key to community ac- 
ceptance: our local daily newspa- 
per. The editor was fully informed, 
on a “background” basis, of board 
and administration deliberations 
during the months preceding the 
April, 1964 policy adoption. The 
editor and reporters assigned to the 
schools were present at many 
board and administration planning 
sessions. Consequently, when the 
time came to explain the racial bal- 
ance plan to the public, the news- 
paper had both the information 
and the perspective to do an accu- 
rate and thorough job. 
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■ Care was also takea to maintain 
informal communication with the 
mayor and certain other city offi- 
rcials, so, they would understand, the 
^rection of the board’s thinking, 
and the reasons for it. 

^ * There was continuing consulta- 
tion with the, executive council, cf 



the 



Rcchanibeau 



school PTA. 



• Thus,' these parents— predomi- 
nently colored— helped shape the 
plaii, instead of having something 
devised for them. 



grams could then be developed. 
This greatly enhanced the accepta- 
bility of our racial balance plan. 

■ We had ample space in our re- 
maining 10 elementary schools to 
absorb the center city enrollment. 

■ Finally, most relevant was the 
fact that we could balance racial 
enrolimen*. percentages in our 
schools without removing white 
children from predominantly white 
schools and reassigning them to 
formerly *‘Negro’* facilities. Cross- 



If Oiir residents wish, for the most part, to 

provide equal opportunity for all children — even, 
at some inconvenience to themselves. But I 
do not believe that the majority of white 
. . parents vrould willingly have sent their own- 
youngsters into center city schools. 99 



■ Wc had excellent consultantsr- 

'Peron Jolmson^ the ^- 

: vision of . ^erchitural i 'Nations, 
New York stefe education depart- 
niehi wd Robert bender, then of 
the Inistihite. of Studies, Co- 
lumbia'TJmycrsi^.* Their insight 
into mihonty ihotivation and 

n^iradons enabled us to antici- 
pate'^e rbabdons of various groups 
and helped us avoid many pitfalls. 

■ We did not. consider abandoning 
fhe excedenr kochambeau school 
..building. Radier, p*^ of our plan 
involved conver^g.idie schbol into 
a fuil-timb adult education center, 
where > ^ scattered adult 
courses could be consolidated un- 
der one roof, New mwpower 
training and basic education pro- 



* Johnson is jtoW with the Office for 
Civil Rights, , US. department of 
)HEW; Dernier is director of the Cen- 
ter f dr Urban Educatioh in New York 

Cit)f.'-\ ... 



busing in White Plains would have 
been vigorously resisted, even by 
many parents who truly embrace 
the concept of integration. Our 
resident^ have an above-average 
educational background and wish, 
for the most part, to provide equal 
opportunity for ^ children— even 
at some inconvenience to them- 
selves. But 1 do not believe the 
majority of white parents would 
willingly have sent their own 
youngsters into center city schools. 

Unveiling thb plan 

Even with all these forces work- 
ing in our favor, we knew that 
*‘selling^’ the plan to the public at 
large would be a major undertak- 
ing. Any school program that does 
not have at least acceptance and, 
at best, support, is almost certain 
to fail. 

We are a fiscally independent 
city school system. Our five-mem- 



ber elected school board is em- 
powered to adopt annual budgets 
without plotting them to public 
vote. But we must call referenda 
for 1 ) long-term construction bond 
projects, and 2) increased taxing 
power for the operating portion of 
the budget. The tax limitation ref- 
erendum requires a 60% aiiirma- 
tive vote, wWch is why we had lost 
two previous referenda, even. 

. though we received affirmative 
majorities each time. We knew' 
that we would soon have to try 
again. Consequently, how we in-' 
troduced oiir racial balance plan— 
and with what effect — ^were of 
crucial importance. , 

When the plan was complete, 
maps and diagrams were prepared, 
showing the schools, to which pu- 
pils would be reassigned and the 
transportation system ffiat* would 
be provided for K-6 students who:: 
Jived naore than 1.5 miles fromt 
school, . : : ^ 

We decided to unveil tiie plfe : 
at an invitational meeting of dvic 
leaders. We asked eyery service,' 
civic, neighborhood wd p^^ 
sional organization in to^ to send - 
representatives. The newspaj^f 
was ^ven copies of the inaps, 
charts, diagrams and information 
well in advance, so that reporters 
and editors would have the time, 
and the space, to present a detailed 
account on the day after the meet- 
ing. Naturally, the press was also 
invited to cover the meeting. 

Disclosing details of the plan at 
such a meeting had the obyious 
advantage of insuring aittendance ; 
of most opinion leaders. Moreover,* 
it averted the possibjffity of an anti- 
integration. claque at the initial 
presentation. Some organizations, 
of course, were not in favor, of 
school bating mad their representa- 
tives were present and free to 
comment. However-— and this Js/ 
important— only the repre- 
sentatives of each organization 
were admitted 

On this same evening, it was 
announced that , board members 
‘ and school officials would be ayiffi- 
able to speak and to answer qu<»- 
tions at any subsequent meeting 
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of community organizaticns. A 
date was also set for an official pub- 
lic hearing on the plan for all resi- 
dents of the community. During the 
next few weeks, hardly a night or 
day went by when board members 
and administrators were not sched- 
uled to appear before some neigh- 
borhood or civic group. 

After the public hearing, which 
was well attended, the board set 
the date when it would meet to 
take “official action” — that is, 
adopt the racial balance resolution. 

Three weeks elapsed between 
March 23, when the plan was un- 
vdled, and April 16, when the 
board met to take action. On that 
day, opponents of the plan mus- 
tered an all-out attack. Letters and 
telegrams began pouring into the 
board offices, urging that the plan 
be dropped. 

The PTA and other interested 
citizens immediately cor.iiter-at- 
tacked. Proponents of the plan 
were contacted by telephone and 
an avalanche of pro-integration 
telegrams and petitions reached 
board offices. 

That evening, at the board 
meeting, supporters of the program 
turned out in force and gave the 
board a standing ovation when it 
unanimously adopted the racial 
balance resolution. 

The real work begins 

But all that had pas'''ed was only 
prologue. Now, we faced the re^ 
job — ^preparing pupils, teachers 
and parents. It was April. Two 
months of school remained. Sep- 
tember was too close for comfort. 

Our director of pupil personnel, 
Mrs. Marian Graves, went to work 
at once, organizing a committee of 
school psychologists, social work- 
ers, speech correctionists and mas- 
ter teachers. This group met regu- 
larly until the end of the school 
term. It tried to anticipate every 
social and academic problem that 
might arise and it devised proce- 
dures for coping with them. Infor- 
mation about disadvantaged chil- 
dren, gleaned from Project Able — 
a state-supported enrichment pro- 



gram at the Rochambeau school 
— ^was disseminated to all elemen- 
tary teachers, together with sug- 
gestions and recommendations. 
Plans were made to re-^pply the 
Able funds to all elementary 
schools in September, thus assur- 
ing continuation of some remedial 
and guidance services for children 
who needed them. 

Through Mrs. Graves’ office, a 
corps of volunteers was organized 
to assist, as needed, in the various 
school buildings — for extra read- 
ing activity with slow readers, for 
other work with groups of children 
under the direction of the class- 
room teacher. 

The Rochambeau principal. 
Lino C. Fiori, worked closejy with 
principals of the predominately 
white neighborhood schools tjiat 
spring, answering ;stions, pro- 
viding information about the pupils 
who would transfer the following 
fall and arranging for these pupils 
to visit their “new” schools before 
the end of the term. 

Center city parents were con- 
tacted and invited to the annual 
picnics, outings and family days 
which the neighborhood schools 
held toward the end of school. 

Mrs. Graves instituted a weekly, 
one-page mimeographed sheet, 
“Able cable,” which reported on 
useful materials and techniques. 
This went to all elementary teach- 
ers in the school system beginning 
in September, 1964. 

Don't overlook the secretory 

What happens in the front of- 
fice on the first Monday morning 
of a new school year can, as any 
administrator knows, make or 
break a child’s day and sometimes 
detei^ine the mood of an entire 
faculty. The hard working school 
secretary must face dozens of small, 
often irritating problems — “I left 
my lunch money at home . . . 
Didn’t bring my registration card 
. . . tardy excuse . . . absence 
excuse . . . Because my mother 
didn’t sign it . . . Doesn’t have it 
. . . Said you don’t need it any- 
way . . .” and so on. 
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To forestall front office tie-ups 
during that critical opening week 
of school, ail school secretaries 
were invited to meet over the sum- 
mer with the superintendent’s pol- 

lev 9r1vi.Qorv ornim r»nmnnc#»H nf 
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building principals, subject area 
supervisors and administrators 
with system-wide responsibility. 
Again, the object was to anticipate 
problems and work out solutions in 
advance. 

This same advisory group de- 
voted most of its sessions in July 
and August to final details of 
transportation, parent information 
and pupil reception, in preparation 
for opening day. 

Home-school counselor 

Mr. Alfred P. Hampton, Negro 
teacher who was active in many 
civic groups and well known to 
center city residents, was appoint- 
^ed home-school counselor, effec- 
tive August 1, 1964. He immedi- 
ately began apartment-to-apart- 
ment, house-to-house calls in the 
downtown section, talking with 
center city parents, answering 
questions, explaining details of the 
transportation arrangements, al- 
laying the fear and insecurity 
which any major change evokes. 

Also, that summer, playground 
directors working for the city rec- 
reation commission arranged for 
“game day exchanges” between a 
center city playground and an out- 
lying neighborhood school play- 
ground. (The city and the school 
system have a joint working agree- 
ment for sharing recreation facili- 
ties and some teachers work dur- 
ing the summer months as city rec- 
reation directors.) 

The PTA continued its work 
during the summer, too. Each 
neighborhood school PTA had 
made a special effort to place at 
least one center city parent on its 
board, when annual PTA elections 
were held in late spring, and con- 
tact was maintained through sum- 
mer committee work. Another 
beneficial understanding was the 
“play day” sponsored- by each 
continued on page 56 
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neighborhood school PTA. Trans- 
portation .was arranged for the in- 
coming center city pupils and they 
were invited to spend the morning 
at their new school, meet neighbor- 
hood pupils, participate in outdoor 
games and partake of punch and 
cookies. 

As September approached, all 
parents received letters, explaining 
exactly where and when their chil- 
dren should board the school bus. 
Colored “tickets” were enclosed 
for the children, keyed to match 
colored number cards which would 
' be displayed' on buses. 

The big day^ dawns 

Literally at dawn on opening 
day, ' . all administrators' ( except 
principals,: "who had to be in their, 
oym schools) got downtown to the 
appointed bus loading stations to 
make, sure youngsters were sorted 
but properly. Each administrator, 
including the superintendent, rode 
one of the. buses — ^and continued 
to do so for several days, rmtil pro- 
cedu’res were well established and 
the^ children fully confident. 

•The foundations - so pmnstak- 
ingly laid during the spring and 
summer proved solid: we had no 
major difficulties, either on open- 
ing day or in the first weeks of 
school 

Thia is not to say, however,- that 
.we didn’t — or don’t — ^have prob- 
lems. We did — and still do. We be- 
lieve we are solving them, l^'^t we 
have a long way to go before we 
can claim tct^ success ... if 
there is such a thing. 

Where w» erred 

In retrospect, one fundamental 
error was our failure to fully in- 
volve the faculty when we were 
making plws for implementing the 
board’s ^cial balance resolution. 

We should have had specie all- 
faculty' conference days to estal> 
lish guidelines on discipline, for 
one thing. Frankly, we did not 
foresee the extent of the day-to- 
day problems that would arise in 
applying our. normal disciplinary 
^^procedures to newly-integrated sit-. 



nations. Many of our teachers 
were, for the first time, confronted 
with behavior patterns which dif- 
fered markedly from the behavior 
of middle-class white youngsters. 

The vernacular speech of chil- 
dren from disadvantaged environ- 
ments also came as a surprise to 
many teachers, whose orientation 
was primarily to middle-class white 
mores. 

Another dilemma was present-' 
ed by grading and reporting pro- 
cedures. Certain disadvantaged 
pupils made evident progress with- 
in the marking period, yet still 
lagged some distance behind the 
achievement of more privileged 
youngsters. The question naturally 
arose: how can you give grrides 
that reward and encpurage disad- 
vantaged children without being,', 
unfair to youngsters who achieve 
at a level well above average? 

Then there was the tendency of 
center city youngsters, shy in a new 
environment, to self-segregate 
themselves on the playground and 
in the cafeteria. Some teachers 
were talented at finding ways to 
“mix” youngsters in informal situ- 
ations. Other teachers were Jess 
successful. 

Teachers have answers 

Time has ameliorated some of 
these problems. But the answers 
that are being found are being 
found by teachers. We have 
learned that day-to-day problems 
in the whole area of human rela- 
tions cannot be solved by adminis- 
trative directive. Only the teachers ' 
C8<n solve them; and they need 
p'ianned, regularly scheduled times 
when they can get together, discuss 
common problems and share ideas. 

It has also been brought home 
to us very forcefully that teachers 
must have additional supportive 
services, and a variety of materials 
keyeld to different ability levels, if 
they are to teach effectively in 
classrooms which are socially, eco- 
nomically and racially heteroge- 
neous. 

If we could retrace our steps 
during that fateful spring before 



integration, we would somehow 
manage to involve our entire fac- 
ulty in pre-integradoii planning. 
But the teachers are involved now, 
and the results are fast becoming 
evident. 

Our teachers association last 
year became among the first in 
New York State to establish an 
“equal opportunities in education 
committee” at the local level. One 
of its first accomplishments was a 
day-andrarhalf conference last 
spring which involved administra- 
tors and certain supportive person- 
nel. Problems were cand«dly aire.d 
at this meeting and the collective 
knowledge and experience of the 
group were allied to find solutions. 

The administration has Steady, 
approved, and. the board has voted 
funds for, a number of remedial 
and enrichment programs which 
were recommended by the teach- 
ers as a result of that conference. 

The same teacher committee 
also surveyed faculty opinion last 
spring, soliciting unsigned answers 
to these questions: 1) To what ex- 
tent have you received help in pro- 
viding for individual differences 
among children? 2) What are the 
positive and negative aspects in the 
education of children which you 
believe are a result of school inte- 
gration in White Plains? 3) What 
suggestions do you have for im- 
proving the effectiveness of educa- 
tion for all children in White 
Plains? 

As an outgrowth of the survey 
findings and the conference, we 
now have funds for teacher super- 
vision at evening study centers 
' downtown, where youngsters go to 
do their homework, read, or work 
on school-related assignments. We 
have employed a coordinator of 
volunteers to recruit volunteers 
and resource people for use in all 
school buildings, with emphasis oh 
securing, as speakers, the most 
distinguished Negro and white pro- 
fessionals in Westchester County. 

Again as a result of this com- 
mittee’s recommendations, a teaich- 
er aide from the center city is being 
employed in each of the 10 ele- 
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School Fuiniture 

For Specialized Classrooms 

is designed and built to in- 
crease efficiency of teaching 
and learning in specialized 
classrooms. It is proving its 
worth each classroom day in 
business education, science 
and vocational instruction ap- 
plications. Here are "samples” 
from our complete line. 

business 

Euiioatiun Furniture 




Unique Toledo ADLEV Desks 
available in single or two-student 
models. Multi-purpose. Rigid, 
wobbie-free. L-section for left or 
right-hand assembly, height ad- 
justment range. Easily leveled. 



Science Tat les 



Rigid construction, with 
laboratory grade tops. 
Two and four student 
models. ADLEV legs level inde- 
pendently. Choice of standard lab 
fixtures and accessory equipment. 

Drafting Classroom. 
Furniture 



New student drafting table, fixed 
7* slope.- Solid, wobble-free con- 
struction. Available x 44 and 
24 X 36. Ample storage under top. 

The Toledo , 

Metal Furniture Company 

2811 S. Hutings Stritt, Toltdo, Ohic' 43607 

FREE CATALOG with full spec- 
ifications, room layout grids, 
pricing information. WRITE 
FOR YOURS TODAY. 



For literature, write 703 on reply card 



mentary schools for four hours a 
day. These aides are assigned to 
the neighborhood schools to which 
youngsters from their own center 
city area are transported, thus en- 
hancing liaison between school and 
center city residents. 

The committee hopes it will soon 
be possible to establish a small 
fund in each school building — 
elementary, junior high arid senior 
high — to facilitate improvement of 
discipline and human relations. 

Also the reporting system and 
discipline policies are now -being 
reviewed. 

Parents and pupils 

An opinion questionnaire, sent 
last spring to all parents of ele- 
mentary students and to parents of 
one out of every 10 secondary stu- 
dents, gives good evidence of grow- 
ing comiriunity acceptance. . More 
than a thpusand of the 3,300 ques- 
tionnaires were returned. Thirty- 
two per cent of the elementary 
parents saw only positive aspects to 
integration; 15% saw only n^a- 
nve aspects. Ihirty per cent said 
it had made no difference. The ma- 
jority (66%) of parents who indi- 
cated their children had been in the 
predominantly Negro Rochambeau 
school before integration saw only 
positive aspects. 

Among parents of secondary 
studer-ts, 41% of those responding 
saw only positive aspects, 13% 
saw only negative aspects, 4% 
said integration has had both posi- 
tive and negative aspects and 42% 
said integration has !i£k?ide no dif- 
ference. 

Although the results of this sur-r 
vey are- encouraging, there is still 
a small but articulate group of 
citizens in White Plains who ada- 
mantly oppose the racial balance 
plan and ^e expenditurr for bus- 
ing which makes that plan possi- 
ble. (Only 56 of the more than 
1,000 parents responding to the 
survey requested that busing be 
discontinued and that White Plains 
return to de facto segregation.) 
They have criticized our findings. 
They maintain that Negro children 
“actually performed at a signifi- 
cantly lower level of achievement;” 
this position is contrary to our con- 
clusions, based on all our evidence. 
This group concedes that “white 
pupils are achieving as well as they 



had prior to the implementation of 
the plan,” and says that “busing in 
Negro children apparently had no 
adverse educational, effect upon 
the white students.” But the group 
takes the position that “money 
now unproductively spent for bus- 
ing children around the city” 
should be spent, instead, to estab- 
lish special classes for children who 
fall below normal achievement. 

We do not agree. We believe 
enrichment and remedial work are 
necessary; we are providing it and 
we shall continue to do so. We use 
substantial federal funds, for ex- 
ample, for a remedial reading cen- 
ter and for remedial reading teach- 
ers for each school building — pub- 
lic, private and parochial. We have 
a summer Head Start program and 
an elementary and secondary sum- 
mer school which affords remedial 
and enrichment services. But we 
are convinced that integration— 
where it’s possible to inte^ate the 
schools — ^has a very definite im- 
pact on the self-respect) self-image 
and aspiration of youngsters. When 
a child can hope — ^when he can 
dream — ^then, and not until then, 
will he begin to set his own goals 
and move toward them. 

lesson for others 

We do not present our plan as a 
blueprint for all other school sys- 
tems. We do not claim a magic 
formula that can produce instant 
answers for other school districts. 

However, at least one finding in 
White Plains should be reassuring 
to all school systems: the strong 
evidence provided by our Stanford 
Achievement tests that white chil- 
dren have not been harmed by 
school integration. 

This statement must be quali- 
fied, of course. Our class size is 
low — approximately 25 maximum 
in the primary grades and 28 max- 
imum in the intermediate yeafs. 
And we are working very diligently 
.to find new and better methods of 
individualizing instruction for ev- 
ery child. 

But if integration is ever to move 
forward on a broad front, in school 
systems throughput the land, then 
white middle-class parents must be 
convinced that their own children 
will not suffer. 

We believe we can offer them 
this assurance. End 
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